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ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY 


IN  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES 

It  is  a  pious  custom  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
inaugural  lecture  a  new  Professor  should  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  in  office. 

I  shall  conform  the  more  readily  to  this  practice 
because  Arthur  Sampson  Napier,  the  first  Merton  Pro- 
fessorof  English  Language  and  Literature,  was  one  whom, 
in  common  with  all  who  could  in  any  way  appreciate 
his  work,  I  not  only  honoured  and  respected  as  a  scholar, 
but  for  whom  I  also  had  an  esteem  and  affection  as  a  man. 
It  would  be  impertinent,  in  this  place  where  he  was  so 
well  known  and  so  justly  valued,  to  insist  at  length  upon 
his  distinction  as  a  man  of  learning,  or  upon  his  worth 
as  a  human  being,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  remember 
and  to  speak  of  good  men  who  are  gone,  and  you  will 
permit  me,  before  I  pass  on  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
my  lecture,  to  touch  quite  briefly  upon  what  appear  to  me 
to  be  among  the  most  memorable  qualities  of  Professor 
Napier's  work  and  personality,  as  they  impressed  one 
who  was  honoured  with  his  friendship  for  many  years, 
and  who  latterly  was  in  some  degree  intimate  with  him. 

His  profound  learning,  the  minute  and  patient  care 
which  he  bestowed  upon  everything  he  undertook,  the 
number  and  importance  of  his  publications,  made  him 
known  wherever  Old  and  Middle  English  are  studied, 
and  have  given  him  a  permanent  and  honourable  place 
in  English  Philology.  So  much  is  known  to  all  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Those  who 
know  Professor  Napier's  extensive  work  in  OE.  Lexico- 
graphy, in  Old  and  Middle  English  Grammar,  and  in 
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editing  Old  and  Middle  English  texts,  are  aware  of  the 
fineness,  the  completeness,  the  clearness  which  charac- 
terize everything  he  produced.  If  ever  any  man  was 
saturated  with  his  subject  it  was  he,  and  his  knowledge 
was  stored  in  his  mind  in  such  an  orderly  way  that  it  was 
always  and  instantly  available.  His  command  of  minute 
points  of  detail  connected  with  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
language  was  amazing,  as  was  his  familiarity  with  what 
had  been  written  upon  them.  If  one  consulted  him  upon 
some  difficult  problem  connected  with  OE.  grammar, 
syntax,  or  lexicography,  it  seemed  that  in  an  instant  he 
had  covered  his  table  with  texts  in  which  passages 
bearing  on  the  point  had  been  marked,  and  with  mono- 
graphs in  which  other  laborious  scholars  had  dealt  with 
the  question  at  issue.  He  was  absolutely  devoted  to 
his  subject  and  to  his  pupils.  He  was  extraordinarily 
generous  of  time  and  trouble  in  all  that  concerned  their 
welfare  and  progress;  he  was  lavish  in  his  aid  to  all, 
whether  pupils  or  maturer  friends,  who  sought  his  advice. 
How  often,  after  discussing  a  point  in  conversation, 
would  one  receive  a  letter,  in  that  neat  and  beautiful 
handwriting  which  his  friends  knew  well,  containing 
fresh  references  and  illustrations.  To  Professor  Napier's 
personal  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  his  friends  the 
prefaces  of  many  books  written  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent  bear  witness.  Besides  his  larger  works 
such  as  his  edition  of  Wulfstan,  the  monumental  book  on 
OE.  Glosses,  the  Crawford  Charters  (in  which  he  had 
the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  edition  of  the 
Rule  of  Saint' Chrodegang,  &c,  Professor  Napier  wrote 
several  grammatical  studies  of  special  texts,  such  as  the 
'Holy  Rood  Tree',  'Jacob  and  Joseph',  &c,  which 
are  models  of  concise  and  exact  statement,  and  innumer- 
able shorter  articles  which,  from  the  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion and  perspicacity  of  judgement  displayed,  have  a  very 
real  value,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  note  on  the  ortho- 
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graphy  of  the  Ormulum,  represent  a  new  and  important 
contribution.  His  wide  knowledge  of  English  manu- 
scripts was  probably  unique,  and  his  patient  scrutiny 
often  led  to  the  discovery  of  hitherto  unnoticed  versions 
and  fragments  of  texts. 

To  sum  up  this  very  inadequate  account  of  a  distin- 
guished man,  we  may  think  of  him,  and  honour  his 
memory,  as  a  disinterested  and  conscientious  scholar, 
enthusiastic,  untiring, and  fastidiously  exact;  as  a  devoted 
and  admirable  teacher,  sincere  and  single-eyed  in  pro- 
moting the  advance  of  his  subject  and  the  progress  of 
his  pupils ;  as  a  loyal  and  generous  friend ;  as  an 
honourable,  sensitive,  and  courteous  English  gentleman. 
He  has  left  a  mark  upon  English  studies  which  will 
long  remain.  We  in  the  School  of  English  in  Oxford 
ought  to  treasure  his  memory  and  learn  by  his  example. 

It  is  a  natural  transition  to  pass  from  one  who  for  so 
long  played  a  distinguished  part  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  English  Philology  here  and  in  the  wider  world  of 
learning  outside,  to  consider  some  aspects  of  this  study 
as  it  now  exists  in  English  Universities  and  to  indulge 
in  some  aspirations  for  the  future. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  teacher  who  is  called  upon 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  organization  and  direction 
of  a  group  of  studies  in  a  University  should  from  time 
to  time  take  stock  of  the  progress  of  those  studies  among 
the  persons  it  is  his  duty  to  teach,  that  he  should  recon- 
sider his  own  methods  and  perhaps  re-define  his  aims  in 
relation  to  the  general  advance  of  the  subject  and  to  the 
needs  of  his  pupils.  As  a  branch  of  learning  grows  and 
changes  in  scope  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it 
is  inevitable  and  proper  that  the  conception  of  it,  as 
expressed  by  the  University  syllabuses  and  curricula, 
should  be  altered,  and  that  the  whole  organization  of 
elementary  teaching  and  studies  should  be  gradually 
modified. 
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Without  such  a  periodic  revision  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  teachers  and  of  the  University  bodies  respon- 
sible for  the  organization  of  studies,  there  is  a  danger 
that  teaching  may  become  conventional  and  lifeless,  that 
curricula  may  become  obsolete  and  may  no  longer  repre- 
sent the  state  of  knowledge.  When  these  things  happen 
in  a  particular  University  School  the  interest  of  the  rising 
generation  in  the  subject  will  flag,  the  life  of  the  School 
will  run  low,  and  it  can  no  longer  adequately  discharge 
its  function  of  fostering  and  promoting  the  progress  of 
the  studies  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  may  be  profitable  on  the 
present  occasion  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  present 
state  of  those  subjects  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  in  this  University,  to  inquire  into  the  general 
conditions  essential  to  the  well-being  of  these  studies  in 
English  Universities,  and  to  consider  what  may  be  the 
lines  of  development  and  progress  for  the  future. 

English  Philology  is  in  many  ways  a  different  science 
from  what  it  was,  say,  twenty  years  ago.  Much  fresh 
knowledge  has  been  accumulated ;  the  centres  of  interest 
have  to  some  extent  shifted ;  new  lines  of  investigation 
have  been  opened  up ;  our  views  on  several  general 
problems  have  been  modified ;  the  scope  of  the  subject 
has  been  widened ;  we  can  see  possibilities  for  the  future 
which  were  undreamt  of  until  recently.  These  things 
have  undoubtedly  changed  in  some  respects  our  general 
conception  of  the  subject,  have  given  our  aims  a  different 
direction,  and  modified  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
problems. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  consider  with  candour  and  courage  the  whole 
position  of  our  curricula,  and  our  methods  of  training,  in 
relation  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  that  our  English  University  schemes  of 
study  have  altogether  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
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philological  research.  No  sane  person  will  suggest 
a  sudden  break  with  tradition,  nor  any  extravagant  and 
revolutionary  changes,  to  be  carried  out  in  a  moment  ; 
but  we  may  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  admit  the 
desirability  of  a  certain  re-casting  and  re-fashioning  of 
our  system,  to  be  introduced,  in  the  interests  of  subject 
and  students  alike,  as  time  and  circumstances  shall 
permit.  My  remarks  apply  not  merely  to  Oxford,  but 
to  the  English  Universities  generally,  for  in  most  of 
them  English  Philology  is  now  taught,  and,  allowing  for 
minor  differences,  the  general  scheme  of  these  studies 
is  very  much  the  same  in  all. 

A  man  must  be  very  devoid  of  imagination,  nay,  of 
ordinary  sensibility,  if,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Chair 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  he  does  not  feel  some 
stirring  of  the  pulses  when  he  reflects  at  once  upon  the 
joyful  privilege  of  serving  the  University  of  Oxford  as 
a  teacher  of  English,  upon  the  enormous  possibilities 
of  development  which  exist  in  such  a  treasury  of  the 
ancient  records  of  our  language  as  this,  and  upon  the 
colleagues  with  whom  he  has  the  happiness  to  be 
associated.  Neither  can  he  fail  to  think  also  upon  the 
responsibilities  inseparable  from  the  possession  of  such 
privileges.  The  sense  of  great  responsibilities,  and  of 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  is  a  pleasing  stimulus  to 
healthy  minds,  and,  though  it  may  sober  a  man,  need  not, 
most  assuredly,  make  him  fearful  or  depressed. 

May  I  for  the  occasion  appropriate  the  whimsical 
remarks  which  a  famous  son  of  Oxford  addressed  to  her 
about  340  years  ago  ?  1  Concerning  myself/  says  John 
Lyly,  '  I  haue  alwayes  thought  so  reuerently  of  Oxford, 
of  the  Schollers,  of  the  manners,  that  I  seemed  to  be 
rather  an  Idolater  than  a  blasphemer.  .  .  . 

'The  Estrich  that  taketh  the  greatest  pride  in  her 
feathers,  picketh  some  of  the  worst  out  and  burneth 
them :  there  is  no  tree  but  hath  some  blast,  no  counte- 
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nance  but  hath  some  blemish,  and  shall  Oxford  then  be 
blameless  ?  I  wish  it  were  so,  but  I  cannot  thinke  it  is  so. 

'  But  as  it  is  it  may  be  better,  and  were  it  badder,  it  is 
not  the  worst. 

'  I  thinke  there  are  fewe  Vniversities  that  haue  less 
faultes  then  Oxford,  many  that  haue  more,  none  but 
haue  some.' 

By  what  tests  shall  we  gauge  the  general  state  of 
health  or  the  degree  of  vitality  possessed  by  English 
Philology  as  a  University  study  in  this  country? 

I  think  the  tests  by  which  a  University  School  must 
ultimately  be  judged  are  the  amount  of  its  fresh  con- 
tributions to  knowledge,  and  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  teachers  of  the  subject  whom  it  trains. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  surer  tests  than  these  two 
of  the  fruitful  and  efficient  organization  of  studies — the 
production  of  research,  and  the  training  of  those  who  in 
their  turn  will  create  and  disseminate  knowledge.  If 
we  find  in  a  University  a  steadily  increasing  band 
of  students  pursuing  research  in  a  given  subject  with 
eagerness  and  success,  and  continually  widening  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  we  are  certain  that,  in  that 
University,  that  group  of  studies  is  in  a  lively  and 
flourishing  condition. 

If  we  find  further  that  from  that  University  there 
comes  a  continual  stream  of  highly-trained  and  com- 
petent teachers  in  the  subject,  teachers  who  are  them- 
selves independent  workers,  and  who  will  spread  among 
the  rising  generation  sound  knowledge,  exact  methods, 
and  a  genuine  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  must  admit  that  the 
University  School  which  fosters  and  develops  studies 
in  these  ways  is  fulfilling  its  function  satisfactorily,  and 
that  the  branch  of  learning  for  which  it  stands  will  live 
and  grow. 

I  submit  that  as  University  teachers  we  are  bound  to 
apply  such  tests  to  our  School,  and  that  we  must  not 
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shirk  the  ordeal.  If  the  result  of  such  a  trial  be  un- 
favourable we  must  set  our  house  in  order. 

We  may  concede  at  once  that  the  tests  proposed  are 
perhaps  more  vital  to  us  philologists  than  for  our  friends 
on  the  literary  side  of  the  English  School.  There  are 
doubtless  other  touchstones,  whereby  to  test  the  student 
of  literature,  than  that  of  research  in  the  strictest  sense, 
though  he  cannot  wholly  escape  the  application.  We 
may  say  of  him  that  he  is 

Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease. 

I  suppose  no  one  ever  said  this  of  a  Philologist.  It 
may  suitably  be  asked  concerning  him  and  his  part  of 
the  School,  if  it  does  not  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  teach  others  to  do  this,  if  it  does  not  train 
others  to  spread  the  latest  and  best  knowledge,  what  is 
it  trying  to  do  ?  How  else  can  it  be  justified  as  part 
of  a  University  system  ? 

Now  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  every 
candidate  who  gets  a  Second  or  even  a  First  Class  in 
an  Honour  School  of  English  must  be  either  a  Teacher 
or  a  Researcher,  or  both,  and  that  failing  such  a  result 
the  School  must  be  condemned.  Not  every  one  has 
either  the  inclination,  the  ability,  or  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  independent  and  productive  student.  A 
dozen  circumstances  may  arise  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual which  may  change  his  whole  outlook,  and  upset 
all  his  plans.  In  the  words  of  the  poet,  '  Marriage,  and 
Death,  and  Division'  may  'make  barren  our  lives'. 
But  allowing  fully  for  these  and  other  contingencies,  it 
is  a  fair  criticism  that  of  the  several  hundreds  of  persons 
who  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  graduated  in  the 
English  Schools  of  the  Universities  of  this  country,  an 
astonishingly  small  proportion  ever  are,  or  ever  will  be, 
heard  of  again  in  connexion  with  the  subject  to  which 
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they  devoted  their  lives  as  undergraduates.  Where  are 
the  published  contributions  to  English  Philology  of  this 
imposing  army  of  scholars  ?  The  bibliographies  of  the 
subject  show  but  small  traces  of  their  labours.  Where 
are  the  highly-trained  teachers  ?  When  a  teaching  post 
in  English  Philology  has  to  be  filled  at  a  University  the 
candidates  of  real  promise  or  achievement  are  very  few. 

Again,  there  is  but  slight  evidence  as  yet  that  the 
Universities  have  made  any  impression,  directly  or 
indirectly,  among  the  public  at  large,  by  disseminating 
sound  knowledge  concerning  the  history  of  the  English 
tongue.  Not  that  the  public  generally  is  uninterested 
in  the  subject.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  situation. 
The  public  is  extraordinarily  interested  in  all  sorts  of 
questions  connected  with  English  Philology ;  in  ety- 
mology, in  varieties  of  pronunciation  and  grammatical 
usage,  in  the  sources  of  the  Cockney  dialect,  in  vocabu- 
lary, in  the  origin  of  place  and  personal  names,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  You  may 
hear  these  matters  discussed  in  railway  carriages  and 
smoking-rooms ;  you  may  read  long  letters  about  them 
in  the  press,  adorned  sometimes  with  a  display  of  curious 
information,  collected  at  random,  misunderstood,  wrongly 
interpreted,  and  used  in  an  absurd  way  to  bolster  up 
preposterous  theories.  No,  the  subject-matter  of  English 
Philology  possesses  a  strange  fascination  for  the  man  in 
the  street,  but  almost  everything  that  he  thinks  and  says 
about  it  is  incredibly  and  hopelessly  wrong.  There  is 
no  subject  which  attracts  a  larger  number  of  cranks  and 
quacks  than  English  Philology.  In  no  subject,  probably, 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  educated  public  at  a  lower  ebb. 
The  general  ignorance  concerning  it  is  so  profound  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  there  really  is 
a  considerable  mass  of  well-ascertained  fact,  and  a  definite 
body  of  doctrine  on  linguistic  questions. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  functions  of  a  University  to  train 
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those  who  shall  educate  the  nation,  and  so  create  a  public 
well  informed  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  it 
would  appear  that,  in  respect  of  everything  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  own  language,  this  function  has 
so  far  been  imperfectly  performed. 

Let  us  return  to  the  state  of  research  in  English 
Philology.  I  submit  that  this  is  really  the  crucial  point. 
If  research  in  a  subject  is  inactive,  and  confined  to 
a  few  persons,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  study  of  the 
subject  can  flourish. 

The  mere  fact  that  research  in  a  particular  field  of 
study  is  not  widely  pursued  implies  a  feeble  interest  in 
that  study,  and  a  low  vitality  in  the  School  which  is 
supposed  to  promote  it. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  large 
body  of  teachers  of  the  first  quality,  for  it  is  a  truism 
that  these  can  only  be  found  among  those  who  are 
themselves  investigators. 

If  there  are  but  few  teachers  of  this  rank  in  a  subject 
it  is  clear  that  the  study  must  decline  and  languish,  and 
fewer  people  will  be  produced  who  in  their  turn  will 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Thus  there 
is  a  vicious  circle  which  must  be  broken  before  health 
and  hope  can  be  born. 

To  make  clear  how  small  is  the  volume  of  research  in 
English  Philology  recently  produced  in  this  country,  it 
is  enough  to  state  a  few  facts. 

It  is  not  that  no  great  and  important  work  has  been 
done,  but  that  the  number  of  the  workers  is  so  few,  and 
that  their  number  does  not  increase.  Every  one  recalls 
the  great  names  of  Earle,  Skeat,  and  Sweet,  the  first 
and  last  sons  of  this  University. 

John  Earle,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Oxford,  was 
a  splendid  type  of  scholar  of  the  old  school,  with  an 
admirable  knowledge  of  OE.  and  a  fine  sense  of 
literature.    Modern  Philology,  as  we  now  understand 
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it,  began  when  he  was  already  past  middle  age.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  had  any  attractions  for  him. 
Professor  Skeat  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
Etymological  Dictionary,  a  very  remarkable  work  for 
a  single  author,  for  his  numerous  editions  of  Old  and 
Middle  English  texts,  including  those  of  Chaucer  and 
Piers  Plowman,  and  for  his  many  books  which  popu- 
larized the  philology  of  his  day.  His  knowledge  of 
ME.  as  a  language  was  unrivalled,  and  he  was  a  tire- 
less and  enthusiastic  worker. 

Henry  Sweet  was  probably  the  greatest  pure  philo- 
logist that  this  country  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the 
most  constructive  minds  of  his  age.  I  am  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  very  largely  to  his  teaching  and 
influence  that  I  owe  whatever  claim  I  may  possess  to 
stand  here  to-day.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  views  and  methods 
of  the  German  philologists,  though  he  maintained  all 
his  life  a  singularly  detached  and  independent  attitude 
of  mind.  He  is  acknowledged  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves, notably  by  Sievers,  to  be  in  a  sense  the  founder 
of  all  sound  and  clear  knowledge  on  the  relation  of 
the  OE.  dialects ;  in  his  Oldest  English  Texts,  and  the 
editions  of  Alfred's  works,  he  provided  a  rich  mine  of 
reliable  material  for  students  of  Old  English.  His 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  with  its  admirable  choice  of  texts, 
many  of  which  he  himself  edited  for  the  first  time,  and 
its  excellent  grammatical  Introductions,  is  by  far  the 
best  book  of  its  kind  hitherto  produced.  In  his  paper, 
published  in  the  seventies,  W ords,  Logic,  and  Grammar, 
he  very  largely  anticipated  the  modern  theories  con- 
cerning the  life  and  growth  of  language  which  were 
a  little  later  expressed  at  greater  length  and  with  more 
elaboration  by  Leskien,  Osthoff,  Brugmann,  Paul,  and 
others. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Sweet's  ceaseless 
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activities  in  other  linguistic  fields,  and  of  his  contribution 
to  philological  theory  on  general  and  particular  ques- 
tions. For  fifty  years  his  name  has  been  more  frequently 
quoted  by  foreign  scholars  than  that  of  any  other 
Englishman,  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  respect  of 
some  view  or  discovery,  in  nearly  every  book  and  mono- 
graph in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of  English. 
We  shall  have  occasion  directly  to  refer  to  Sweet  again. 

I  pass  now  to  an  enumeration,  not  of  achieve- 
ments, but  of  work  which  our  University  Schools  of 
English  might  have  produced,  but  which  is  unfortunately 
absent. 

There  is  no  OE.  Grammar  of  an  exhaustive  character, 
by  an  Englishman,  based  on  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  principal  texts  of  all  the  dialects.  Advanced 
students  in  this  country  who  do  not  read  German  con- 
sult a  translation  by  the  American  Professor  Cook,  of 
the  Grammar,  now  many  years  old,  by  the  German 
Professor  Sievers.  Of  the  innumerable  monographs 
which  give  a  descriptive  account  of  the  dialect  of 
particular  texts,  hardly  any  are  by  Englishmen,  and  of 
these  few  nearly  all  were  written  in  Germany  under 
the  influence  of  German  Professors.  Some  of  our 
younger  scholars  have  of  recent  years  produced  editions 
of  late  OE.  texts,  and  most  of  these  promise  an  Intro- 
duction in  which  the  grammatical  and  historical  questions 
connected  with  the  dialect  are  to  be  discussed.  These 
grammatical  Introductions  have  not  appeared  as  a  rule. 
A  few  of  these  recent  editions  have  been  preceded  by 
a  grammatical  Introduction  of  a  very  elementary  char- 
acter, which  shows  no  independent  constructive  grasp 
of  the  problems  at  issue.  Although  most  English 
Universities  were  inclined  to  lay  the  chief  weight,  in 
their  curricula  and  examinations,  on  Old  English,  they 
have  not  apparently  inspired  their  students  with  the 
desire  or  the  capacity  to  make  any  serious  contribution 
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to  our  knowledge  of  this  form  of  our  language,  or  of  the 
innumerable  problems  concerning  it,  which  will  occur 
to  those  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Passing  to  Middle  English,  there  is  no  complete  ME. 
Grammar  in  existence  which  deals  comprehensively 
with  the  phonology,  inflexions,  and  syntax  of  all  the  dia- 
lects. There  is  not  even  a  fairly  complete  concise  account 
of  phonology  and  inflexions.  Hardly  any  of  the  younger 
scholars  produced  by  our  Universities  have  as  yet  con- 
tributed to  our  knowledge  of  any  of  the  difficult  special 
problems  connected  with  the  ME.  dialects  and  their 
mutual  relations,  with  the  distribution  of  dialect  features 
in  ME.,  or  with  the  dialect  or  constructions  of  any  single 
ME.  text.  There  is  no  exhaustive  bibliographical  guide 
by  an  Englishman  to  ME.  manuscripts,  to  representative 
texts  and  editions,  and  to  the  various  monographs  relating 
to  them.  There  are  two  works  of  this  kind,  one  of  con- 
siderable size,  compiled  by  Americans,  and  both  published 
in  Germany. 

And  yet  one  of  the  founders  of  ME.  Grammar,  and 
of  dialectal  variations,  was  an  Englishman — Richard 
Morris.  To  his  editions  and  their  Introductions,  and 
to  the  more  or  less  systematic  account  in  his  specimens 
of  ME.,  or  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Reader  of  the 
American  Professor  Emerson,  the  English  student  who 
does  not  know  German  is  forced  to  go  for  information 
on  ME.  Grammar. 

Morris's  Introductions,  excellent  for  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  and  constituting  real  pioneer  work, 
are  now  necessarily  antiquated.  Failing  these  the  student 
must  find  everything  out  for  himself  by  a  study  of  the 
texts  themselves,  or  in  the  pages  of  innumerable  German 
special  monographs.  Of  the  many  important  studies  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  on 
special  problems  of  ME.  Grammar  and  dialectology, 
those  by  Englishmen  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
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one  hand  and  yet  leave  a  few  fingers  to  spare. 
No  independent  systematic  study  of  the  language  of 
Chaucer  has  been  made  by  an  Englishman,  though 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  a  book  on  the  lan- 
guage of  his  poetry  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  Germanized  Dutch  scholar  Ten  Brink  ;  and  a  recent 
study  of  the  language  of  his  prose  by  a  German.  Truly 
the  way  of  the  student  of  Middle  English  who  cannot 
read  German  is  hard ;  he  must  either  derive  his  know- 
ledge of  most  of  the  latest  investigations  at  second-hand, 
or  remain  completely  ignorant  of  them.  Concerning 
the  vital  question  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
literary  dialect,  which  emerges  during  the  ME.  period, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  contribution  by  an  English 
writer.  The  specific  study  of  the  early  dialect  of 
London  before  and  after  Chaucer,  which  has  of  late 
years  formed  the  subject  of  important  monographs  by 
German  writers,  has  been  left  untouched  by  our  country- 
men; even  the  great  work  of  Morsbach,  now  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  views 
and  the  starting-point  of  all  later  research  on  the  subject, 
is  unknown  to  a  large  number  of  students  in  English 
Universities.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  dialect  of  London 
which  is  the  ancestor  of  the  language  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  Received  Form  of  Spoken  English,  and 
a  minute  knowledge  of  its  early  character  and  later 
developments  is  part  of  the  essential  equipment  for  the 
study  of  the  general  history  of  English. 

When  we  turn  to  what  has  been  done  in  this  country 
for  the  historical  study  of  English  since  Chaucer,  the 
outlook  at  present  is  even  bleaker  than  that  in  Middle 
English.  The  foundation  of  this  new  knowledge  was 
indeed  laid  by  Englishmen.  More  than  fifty  years  ago 
Ellis  began  that  remarkable  series  of  studies  in  which 
he  reconstructed  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer  and  pro- 
ceeded to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  development  of  English 
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sounds  from  the  ME.  period  to  the  present-day  form. 
Ellis  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  Henry  Sweet, 
whose  History  of  English  Sounds,  first  published  in  1874, 
and  re-published  in  greatly  changed  form  by  the  Claren- 
don Press  in  1888,  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
accomplished  phonetician  the  various  sound  changes 
which  must  have  taken  place  when  parent  Aryan  passed 
into  Primitive  Germanic,  and  again  when  this  was  dif- 
ferentiated into  West  Germanic,  whence  sprang  Old 
English.  Sweet  discusses  the  sound  changes  of  Old 
English  itself  and  the  gradual  developments  from  this 
to  Middle  and  Modern  English.  He  bases  his  history 
of  English  Pronunciation  after  the  ME.  period  mainly 
upon  the  same  material  which  Ellis  had  discovered  and 
worked  with  wonderful  sagacity.  The  younger  writer, 
however,  had  the  advantage  of  an  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  phonetics,  in  which  study  he  was  himself  a  great 
pioneer,  a  thorough  philological  training,  and  a  wide 
command  of  languages  living  and  ancient.  He  brought 
to  his  task  also  an  intellect  of  extraordinary  acuteness 
and  power,  and  a  grasp  of  philological  principles  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled.  His  task  was  to  trace  the 
path  of  sound  change  and  to  fix  the  chronology.  His 
work  is  a  masterpiece  of  clarity,  conciseness,  and  in- 
sight. It  has,  together  with  the  great  work  of  Ellis 
On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  a  permanent  place  in 
the  history  of  English  Philology.  Many  of  the  views 
first  enunciated  by  Sweet  are  now  the  commonplaces 
of  our  subject,  and  are  taken  for  granted,  often  without 
acknowledgement,  in  elementary  lectures  and  text- 
books. It  has  often  happened  that  some  view  pro- 
pounded as  a  novelty  by  a  later  writer,  and  supported 
by  elaborate  illustration  and  argument,  has  turned  out 
to  be  in  Sweet's  book  at  the  time,  at  least  in  germ. 

The  works  of  these  two  great  men  formed  the  starting- 
point  of  an  enormous  mass  of  investigation  which  has 
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been  published  since  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  most  of  the  work  on 
the  English  of  the  Modern  period  during  the  last  thirty 
years  is  directly  or  indirectly  inspired  by  Ellis  and 
Sweet.  Scholars  have,  so  to  speak,  been  working  in 
their  ante-room,  sifting  and  adding  to  the  material 
which  they  amassed,  weighing  afresh  the  evidence  which 
they  had  considered,  checking  their  results,  confirming 
or  modifying  their  conclusions.  In  all  this  labour,  we 
in  this  country  have  taken  but  a  trifling  share — we  have 
for  the  most  part  left  it  to  the  eager  and  industrious 
foreigner. 

The  material  upon  which  Ellis  and  Sweet,  and  most 
of  their  followers,  until  quite  recently,  chiefly  relied, 
consisted  of  the  statements  of  grammarians,  and  writers 
upon  English  pronunciation,  both  English  and  foreign, 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  down  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  From  these  statements, 
frequently  obscure,  and  constantly  contradictory,  sup- 
plemented by  deductions  from  the  rhymes  of  the  poets, 
the  prevailing  views  now  held  concerning  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  past  have  been  built  up.  When  the  student 
to-day  is  invited  to  learn  a  special  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels  in  ME.,  and  to  acquire  some  views  on 
the  probable  pronunciation  of  Shakespeare,  the  pro- 
nunciation which  he  learns  for  these  earlier  periods  is 
virtually  that  propounded  by  Ellis  and  Sweet.  Their 
views  remained  to  all  intents  unchallenged  by  respon- 
sible scholars,  except  in  a  few  points,  until  quite 
recently. 

By  the  side  of  those  who  have  carried  out  this  minute 
examination  of  the  old  grammarians,  there  has  been  on 
the  Continent  an  active  school  of  younger  writers  who 
have  investigated  with  minuteness  the  grammatical 
features  of  some  of  the  principal  English  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  with  a  view  to  providing 
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materials  for  a  history  of  Modern  Literary  English. 
As  a  result  of  the  impetus  given  by  Ellis  and  Sweet, 
histories,  with  some  pretensions  to  exhaustiveness,  of 
the  English  of  the  Modern  period,  have  appeared  in  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  one  by  a  German,  Horn, 
the  other  by  a  Dane,  the  eminent  Professor  Jespersen, 
who  writes  in  English,  but  publishes  his  book  in  Ger- 
many. A  much  smaller  book  on  Modern  English  by 
a  Swede,  Ekwall,  appeared  in  Germany  a  few  years  ago. 
These  works  represent  not  only  the  personal  research 
of  their  authors,  but  summarize  also  the  results  of  the 
numerous  investigations  in  the  history  of  Modern 
English  since  Sweet.  In  their  lists  of  authorities  you 
will  hardly  find  another  English  name.  Since  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  books  there  has  been  no  excuse  for 
that  omission,  so  significant  of  their  relation  to  the 
progress  of  English  studies,  of  the  history  of  the  Modern 
period  in  the  curricula  of  English  Universities.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  our  Universities  now  admit,  in  theory 
at  any  rate,  that  the  history  of  our  language  did  not 
come  to  an  end  with  the  age  of  Chaucer. 

But  it  may  well  be  asked  how,  since  nearly  all  the 
recent  work  on  the  Modern  period  has  been  done  by 
foreigners,  who  write,  for  the  most  part,  in  German,  it 
is  possible  for  an  English  student  who  does  not  read 
that  language  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  his  subject.  The  answer  is  that  he  cannot  possibly 
do  so,  for  the  Modern  period,  any  more  than  for  the 
earlier  periods.  He  must  rely  upon  what  his  teachers 
choose  to  tell  him,  and  upon  what  he  can  gather  from 
English  text-books,  which  are  few  in  number  and  mostly 
very  antiquated. 

During  the  War,  at  least  three  important  monographs 
on  OE.  and  ME.  dialects  have  appeared,  two  by  Germans, 
and  one  by  a  Swede.  It  is  quite  indispensable  for  all 
serious  students  of  English  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
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results  of  these  investigations.  From  this  brief  survey 
it  will  appear  that  English  Universities,  for  all  their 
Schools  of  English,  have  not,  on  the  whole,  produced 
or  promoted  constructive  work  in  English  Philology. 
Sweet  and  Ellis,  the  great  English  philologists  of  the 
last  age,  owed  nothing  of  their  knowledge  to  their  own 
Universities,  and  indeed  received  but  small  recognition 
from  these.  Their  fame  was  and  is  greater  abroad  than 
in  this  country.  While  we  may  be  proud  to  claim  these 
men  as  countrymen,  no  English  University  can  boast  of 
having  produced  them. 

With  one  great  exception,  which  I  shall  refer  to  again 
directly,  the  English  genius,  so  far  as  English  Philo- 
logy is  concerned,  has  hitherto  run  on  the  lines  of 
textual  work — editions  of  works  in  Old  and  Middle 
English,  sometimes  with  a  glossary  attached,  sometimes 
provided  with  a  translation,  sometimes  annotated,  some- 
times not.  The  editions  of  Beowulf  by  Dr.  Chambers 
and  Professor  Sedgefield,  that  of  WidsitS  by  Dr. 
Chambers,  deserve  special  mention.  They  are  solid 
monuments  of  English  scholarship.  As  has  been  said, 
comparatively  few  recent  editors  of  old  texts  in  this 
country  have  offered  any  systematic  treatment  of  the 
language  of  the  texts  they  produce.  They  have  been 
content  to  provide  some  of  the  indispensable  material 
for  research,  and  to  leave  it  to  others  to  make  use  of  it. 

We  must,  I  think,  regret  that  English  Universities 
have  in  the  main  accepted  the  part  of  mere  onlookers 
at  the  various  tours  de  force  which  the  foreigner  has  per- 
formed in  the  great  game  of  English  Philology,  and  have 
largely  dropped  out  of  active  participation.  To  all  this 
there  is  the  great  exception  which  I  have  just  alluded  to 
in  passing.  I  mean  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary.  Of  this 
monument  of  human  genius  and  industry  we  may  well 
say  with  Johnson  that  it  is  'vain  to  blame,  and  use- 
less to  praise  it  \    On  the  magnitude  of  the  conception, 
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and  the  splendour  of  the  achievement,  it  were  impertinent 
to  comment.  The  fact  that  this  great  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  our  midst  is  an  asset  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  University,  and  in  particular  to  our 
School.  It  should  act  as  a  continual  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  are  labouring,  however  humbly,  in  the  field 
of  English  studies.  There  at  least,  in  the  heart  of 
Oxford,  in  the  Old  Ashmolean,  the  great  work  of  re- 
search is  perpetually  going  on,  approaching  slowly  but 
surely  towards  completion  under  the  direction  of  the 
venerable  scholar  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
among  all  students  of  English  the  world  over.  It  is 
moreover  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  hopefulness  for 
the  future  of  the  Oxford  School  of  English,  that  two 
of  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary  are  officially  associated 
with  us.  What  our  School  has  owed  in  the  past,  and 
will  owe  to  these  most  distinguished  students  of  English, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Their  presence  in  Oxford, 
and  the  important  positions  which  they  hold  in  con- 
nexion with  our  School,  are  grounds  for  deep  thank- 
fulness. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labour  the  point,  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  insist  on  the  obvious,  but  I  do  wish  to  suggest 
that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  general  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  our  University  Schools  of  English,  that 
they  were  not  more  in  touch  with  this  national  work, 
and  ready  to  be  called  upon  to  supply  workers  to  thrash 
out  such  problems  as  the  editors  might  from  time  to 
time  have  submitted  to  them.  Such  work  would  have 
been  an  excellent  training  for  the  young  scholar.  If 
the  Universities  cannot  train  people  to  take  part  in  such 
work,  the  scoffer  might  ask,  what  can  they  do,  and  for 
what  purpose  do  their  Schools  of  English  exist  ? 

So  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  our  reflections  haye  been 
of  a  depressing  character.  It  is  not  an  exhilarating 
task  to  exhibit  defects  in  a  system.    No  one  can  be 
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enthusiastic  over  results  which  are  chiefly  negative. 
If  that  were  all,  we  teachers  of  English  Philology  must 
indeed  be  of  all  men  most  miserable.  But  happily  there 
is  hope  in  the  future.  There  is  a  widespread  desire 
to  amend  and  enliven  the  treatment  of  English  Philo- 
logy in  our  Universities.  We  have  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  our  subject,  and 
we  feel  that  it  must  in  the  long  run  attract  and  inspire 
first-rate  students,  if  it  be  properly  presented,  and  if 
really  healthy  conditions  of  study  can  once  be  secured, 
The  faults  and  shortcomings  lie  not  in  persons  but  in 
systems.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  possible  that  with 
goodwill  and  patience  we  may  arrive,  after  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  our  curricula,  our  methods,  and 
our  results,  at  some  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
evils  and  weaknesses  which  exist,  and  at  some  practical 
plan  for  improvement. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  infuse  as  much  life  and  vigour 
as  possible  into  the  studies  of  our  pupils. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  venture  to  offer,  with  all 
respect  and  diffidence,  certain  suggestions  for  the  sym- 
pathetic consideration  and  criticism  of  my  colleagues 
here  and  in  other  English  Universities. 

I  naturally  cannot  expect  to  command  complete  agree- 
ment in  every  detail,  but  I  hope  to  secure  a  certain 
body  of  assent  to  my  main  propositions.  At  the  very 
worst  I  trust  that  all  will  acquiesce  in  the  view  that 
there  is  a  case  for  discussion. 

As  Burke  says — '  Propositions  are  made,  not  only 
ineffectually,  but  somewhat  disreputably,  when  the  minds 
of  men  are  not  properly  disposed  for  their  reception/ 

The  propositions  which  I  wish  to  advance  are  the 
following: — The  study  of  English  Philology  is  not  in 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  in  English  Univer- 
sities; this  is  shown  chiefly  by  the  poor  output  of 
research  in  this  subject  in  this  country,  and  also  by  the 
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fact  that  it  is  not  widely  popular  among  the  students  of 
our  Universities,  for  of  those  who  offer  it  for  the  Degree 
Examination,  very  few  would  do  so  were  it  not  gene- 
rally a  compulsory  element  in  the  Honour  Schools  of 
English ;  we  cannot  expect  to  geta  very  considerable  body 
of  research  produced  in  our  Universities  until  we  secure 
a  larger  number  of  special  students  of  the  subject,  and 
having  got  these,  unless  we  provide  far  greater  facilities 
than  at  present  exist  in  most  Universities  for  training 
them  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  investigation.  To  do 
this  might  involve  some  modification  in  the  existing 
curricula  for  undergraduates,  and  a  well-thought-out 
organization  for  post-graduates. 

I  need  not  insist  further  upon  the  smallness  of  the 
amount  of  philological  research  at  present  being  carried 
on  in  this  country,  and  the  inconsiderable  number  of 
persons  engaged  upon  it.  That  I  take  to  be  sympto- 
matic of  unhealthy  conditions.  I  pass  on  to  the  alleged 
unpopularity  of  what  is  known  in  some  places  as  '  the 
Language  side '  of  the  English  School,  as  opposed  to 
the  literary  aspect.  I  think  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
certain  confusion  of  mind  exists  as  to  the  precise  content 
of  1  Language  Study'  in  the  University.  In  Honour 
Schools  of  English  the  '  Language  side '  invariably,  I 
believe,  includes  two  quite  different  and  distinct  lines 
of  work.  There  is  first  of  all  what  we  may  call  the 
practical  study  of  the  earlier  forms  of  English  by  which 
1  mean  the  actual  learning  of  these  for  purposes  of 
reading  the  older  literature.  What  are  usually  called 
respectively  Old  English  and  Middle  English  are  so 
different  from  the  English  of  to-day  that  they  have  to 
be  studied,  like  any  other  unfamiliar  tongue,  with  the 
grammar  and  dictionary.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should 
be  thought  a  greater  hardship  to  learn  the  old  forms  of 
one's  own  language  in  this  way  than  to  learn  any  other 
form  of  speech  with  which  one  is  unacquainted. 
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The  other  aspect  is  the  historical  study  of  English, 
also  known  as  English  Philology.  This  way  of  con- 
sidering language,  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  forms  which,  in  the  purely  practical 
study,  we  take  for  granted  as  a  rule,  without  asking 
questions  about  them,  the  process  of  tracing  back 
forms  to  something  earlier,  and  attempting  to  define 
and  understand  the  path  of  change  which  has  been 
followed,  the  formulation  of  phonetic  laws,  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  relations  of  varieties  or  dialects,  the 
whole  habit  of  mind  which  regards  language  as  some- 
thing perpetually  changing,  and  not  as  something  fixed 
and  immutable — all  this  is  usually  quite  unfamiliar  to 
those  who  first  come  up  to  a  University.  It  is  strange, 
and  to  many  it  appears  very  difficult  at  the  start,  very 
repellant,  and  very  bewildering.  There  is  a  huge  mass 
of  minute  detail  which  to  the  novice  may  appear  quite 
unrelated  to  every  human  interest,  and  impossible  to 
fit  into  any  reasonable  scheme  of  life  which  he  is  able 
to  construct.  This  strange  welter  of  facts  and  theories 
represents  the  detestable  subject  called  1  Philology which 
has  to  be  'got  up'  from  text-books  besprinkled  with 
ugly  symbols,  or  laboriously  acquired  through  lectures 
which  seem  to  be  disfigured  by  uncouth  terms — often, 
apparently,  drawn  from  some  alien  tongue— and  by  con- 
structions that  resemble  a  kind  of  pidgin-English,  which 
fall  upon  unwilling  ears  like  the  words  of  some  unholy 
incantation.  Amid  this  feast  of  horrors,  the  teachers  of 
Philology  are  seen  as  sinister  figures,  brewing  their  deadly 
concoctions  in  a  kind  of  infernal  witches'  cauldron. 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face. 

It  is  some  such  picture  as  this,  I  gather,  that  flashes 
into  the  minds  of  many  students  of  English  when 
they  think  of  Philology  and  its  teachers.  Nothing 
certainly  could  be  more  remote  from  the  truth  than 
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such  a  vision,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  'the  very  word  is  like  a  knelL  to  conjure 
up  such  dismal  dreams,  as  I  am  told  it  does  for  some. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  studies  of  Literature 
and  Philology  appeal  respectively  to  different  types  of 
mind,  and  that  an  absorbing  interest  in  one  often  seems 
to  exclude  any  taste  for  the  other.  Opinions  will  differ 
as  to  the  propriety  of  compelling  all  those  who  take 
a  School  of  English  Literature  to  attempt  to  master 
some  of  the  details  of  English  Philology.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  am  not  inclined  to  insist  that  every  one, 
irrespective  of  any  special  taste  or  capacity  for  our 
studies,  shall  be  driven  into  the  philological  class-rooms. 
I  should  prefer  to  allow  a  student  whose  bent  was 
entirely  or  mainly  literary  to  devote  himself  to  his  own 
studies,  and  would  not  ask  him  to  exchange  '  this  mourn- 
ful gloom ' — as  he  might  feel  it— *  for  that  celestial  light '. 

Supposing  we  have  dispensed  from  attendance  in  the 
Philology  Lecture  Room  those  who  merely  go  there  to 
'  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ',  that  is,  all  those  who 
do  not  really  wish  to  pursue  serious  philological  studies, 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  cannot  turn  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  others  into  productive 
scholars.  It  is  from  them,  and  not  from  the  unwilling 
labourers,  that  the  philologists  of  the  future  must  come. 

All  good  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  com- 
municate a  solid  basis  of  sound  principles  and  a 
certain  indispensable  body  of  fact;  to  develop  the 
power  of  reasoning  along  specific  lines  so  that  the 
student  is  able  to  draw  reasonable  conclusions  from  the 
facts  which  he  collects  and  compares,  and  finally  to  put 
him  in  a  position  to  discover  new  facts  for  himself, 
and  interpret  them.  The  last  process,  which  is  that  of 
all  advanced  independent  study,  is  also  that  of  research. 
The  desire  to  pursue  study  of  this  kind  springs  from 
that  insatiable  spirit  of  curiosity  and  inquiry  which  it  is 
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the  business  of  the  teacher  to  kindle  and  foster  in  his 
pupils ;  the  power  to  pursue  it  involves  a  familiarity, 
at  first  hand,  with  the  sources  of  knowledge,  which  in 
our  case  are  documents,  the  records  of  English  speech 
throughout  the  ages ;  success  in  the  pursuit  of  inquiry 
will  depend  upon  the  use  of  strict  and  accurate  method. 
This  can  be  learnt  only  by  training  and  experience.  It 
seems  evident  that  what  we  should  aim  at  in  all  our 
teaching  of  Philology  is  to  arouse  in  our  pupils  this 
spirit  of  inquiry,  to  bring  them  as  early  as  possible 
into  direct  contact  with  the  sources,  and  to  train  them 
in  the  method  of  using  these. 

Is  it  putting  it  too  high  to  say  that  a  successful  course 
of  instruction  is  one  that  is  felt  to  be  a  perpetual  voyage 
of  discovery,  in  which  indeed  the  teacher  is  the  leader, 
but  in  which  all  share  ?  In  such  a  scheme  the  dogmatic 
lecture  plays  but  a  very  small  part  after  the  initial  stages, 
and  dependence  upon  the  text-book  wellnigh  vanishes 
altogether. 

English  Philology  is  eminently  a  live  and  progressive 
branch  of  learning,  and  no  system  of  instruction  can  do 
it  justice  which  does  not  reflect  that  life  and  that  con- 
stant expansion.  For  English  Philology  is  not  a  mere 
abstraction ;  the  subject-matter  of  this  study  is  not 
remote  from  human  life  and  experience.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  these.  For  we 
are  to  consider  that  human  speech  has  no  existence 
apart  from  those  who  speak  it.  The  history  of  a 
language  is  an  account  of  a  certain  group  of  human 
activities,  which  are  followed  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  The  changing  attitude  to  life,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  successive  ages,  the  whole 
genius  of  the  English  people,  is  reflected  and  expressed 
in  the  changing  habits  of  their  speech,  in  the  vocabulary 
and  idiom,  in  the  syntax  and  word-order — nay,  even 
in  pronunciation,  in  the  speed  and  general  mode  of 
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utterance.  In  the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  this  drama  of 
language,  the  unfolding  of  the  nation's  life  is  depicted 
no  less  faithfully,  if  we  can  read  the  lesson,  than  in 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  in  literature.  Here 
at  least  is  one  common  ground  between  the  great 
studies  of  Language  and  Literature,  of  the  instrument 
and  of  the  perfect  melody. 

If  English  Philology  be  thought  of  in  this  way,  an 
intensely  human  interest  is  found  to  be  inseparable 
from  it;  human  history,  human  thought  and  passion 
flash  and  tingle  through  every  fibre  of  human  speech  ; 
language  is  as  many-hued  as  life  itself,  and  the  problems 
to  which  it  gives  rise  are  no  less  varied.  English 
Philology,  I  repeat,  is  a  living  study. 

It  is  also  a  growing  one.  If  the  roots  of  the  tree  do 
not  go  very  deep  among  us  as  yet,  nor  its  branches 
spread  very  wide,  its  position  is  very  firm  in  other 
countries,  and  its  reach  is  for  ever  extending.  Thus 
owing  to  the  enthusiasm  and  industry  of  many  workers 
the  bounds  of  our  science  are  continually  being  widened; 
new  lines  of  investigation  open  before  us ;  fresh  roads 
of  approach  are  trodden ;  new  objects  of  inquiry  are 
examined ;  a  minuter  knowledge  is  gained,  a  surer  inter- 
pretation is  made  possible,  and  old  theories  are  modified. 
But  still,  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  the  field,  fortunately,  is 
almost  boundless.  With  each  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge, each  improvement  of  our  method,  comes  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  problems 
which  we  perceive  to  be  awaiting  solution,  and  also 
in  our  capacity  to  attack  them.  Some  things  which 
to-day  are  to  be  found  even  in  our  text-books  were 
undreamt  of  by  our  predecessors  but  a  short  time  ago, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  younger  generation  of  English 
philologists,  some  of  whom  I  hope  may  be  listening  to 
me  now,  will  reach  solutions  of  many  things  which 
are  now  dark,  and  of  others  which  we  have  not  yet 
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thought  of,  by  paths  which  we  cannot  now  even 
imagine. 

A  question  which  ought  to  be  put,  and  seriously 
considered,  is  whether  the  conception  of  English  Philo- 
logy which  is  expressed  by  the  syllabuses  of  our 
Universities  at  the  present  time  is  a  true  and  sufficient 
one  of  the  science  as  it  now  exists  at  its  best.  Is  the 
view  taken,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  these 
documents,  and  test  it  by  the  examination  statutes,  or 
from  the  papers  actually  set,  too  much  that  of  a  rather 
lifeless  subject?  Is  the  conception  too  narrow,  and  are 
some  of  the  more  important  features  left  altogether  out 
of  account?  Do  the  courses  of  instruction  and  the 
examinations  always  adapt  and  adjust  themselves, 
surely  and  readily,  to  the  progressive  nature  of  the 
subject?  Are  our  methods  of  instruction  adequate  to 
the  task  of  presenting  the  subject  satisfactorily  to  the 
students  ?  Are  they  such  as  to  introduce  them  to  the 
main  current  of  development  which  is  taking  place  in 
English  Philology,  and  to  fit  them  one  day  to  take 
their  place  among  those  who  are  contributing  to  its 
progress  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  settle  these  points  here,  but 
shall  try  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  general 
organization  of  English  Language  studies  might,  and, 
I  think,  with  advantage,  proceed.  If,  as  it  may  well  be, 
many  of  my  ideals  and  aspirations  are  already  realized, 
here  and  there,  so  much  the  better.  All  will  agree, 
I  fancy— and  the  point  is  probably  secured  in  most 
Universities — that  examinations  should  be  adapted  to 
the  courses  of  study  and  instruction,  and  that  these 
latter  should  not  be  determined  too  rigidly  by  examina- 
tion statutes.  Every  accredited  University  teacher  must 
have  a  perfectly  free  hand,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  proper  academic  bodies,  to  teach  on  his  own  lines, 
and  in  his  own  way.    The  student  should  not  be 
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distracted  from  his  studies  by  the  haunting  fear  oi 
examinations,  nor  the  teacher  hampered  from  freedom 
of  action  by  a  system  which  is  cut-and-dried,  stereo- 
typed, and  inelastic.  If  we  thought  more  in  terms  of 
studies,  and  less  in  those  of  examinations,  if  it  were 
understood  that  the  student's  prime  aim  was  not 
to  '  prepare '  for  the  examinations,  but  to  learn  his 
subject  so  far  as  the  time  at  his  disposal  would  permit, 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  would  be  healthier  and 
more  bracing  than  it  sometimes  is  at  present. 

To  study  a  subject  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  University 
does  not  mean  to  '  get  up '  a  text-book,  or  to  memorize 
lecture  notes.  On  the  contrary,  it  implies  something  as 
far  removed  as  can  be  from  these  forms  of  activity. 
We  want  to  get  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  text- 
books and  notes  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We 
want  to  destroy  the  belief  that  the  essence  of  English 
Philology,  with  its  endless  possibilities,  can  be  confined 
within,  and  expressed  by,  the  pat  formulae  of  text-books, 
where  many  questions  appear  to  be  settled  and  closed 
once  and  for  all,  and  the  last  word  said,  whereas  it  may 
well  be  that  the  very  first  intelligent  word  has  still  to  be 
uttered  upon  them. 

The  student  should  feel,  very  early  in  his  studies, 
that  he  is  not  a  mere  passive  onlooker,  but  is  to  become 
an  active  participant  in  the  game  of  discovery  and 
inquiry.  His  teacher,  as  all  will  agree,  should  be  less 
anxious  to  load  his  memory  with  facts  and  theories, 
derived  at  second-hand,  than  to  show  him  how  and 
where  the  facts  have  been  discovered,  and  make  him 
understand  why  such  and  such  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  them.  The  spirit  of  eager  inquiry  should 
pervade  all  courses  of  instruction  and  all  private  study. 
When  once  the  beginner  understands  that  he  too  may 
make  discoveries,  and  that  to  do  so  is  vastly  more 
interesting  than  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  passive  recepti- 
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vity  to  the  lore  of  the  text-book,  then  he  becomes  a  real 
student.  He  comes  gradually  to  grasp  the  aims  and 
methods  of  true  learning. 

An  essential  instrument  in  our  system  of  instruction 
is  a  Teaching  Library.  Here  the  teacher  will  find  at 
hand  the  material  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  the 
student  will  learn  to  use  books.  He  will  find  the 
principal  sources  and  the  best  and  latest  researches ; 
he  will  find  also  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
Philology  in  the  past,  and  will,  under  proper  guidance, 
learn  something  of  the  way  the  subject  has  grown  from 
humble  beginnings.  Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
one's  subject  I  take  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  a 
humane  and  liberal  attitude  to  the  study.  In  this  Class 
Library,  or  Teaching  Library,  which  is  to  be  to  the 
student  of  Philology  what  the  Laboratory  is  to  the 
student  of  Physics  or  of  Chemistry,  the  experiments, 
the  first  tentative  efforts  at  independent  work  will  be 
made.  Under  the  direction  of  his  teacher  the  student 
will  begin  the  work  of  research — the  solution  of  simple 
problems,  the  searching  out  of  facts  not  too  hard  of 
discovery— it  matters  not  whether  they  have  been  dis- 
covered before  or  not ;  the  main  thing  is  that  the  young 
student  should  carry  out  the  operation  for  himself, 
and  should  thus  put  into  practice  the  scientific  methods 
in  which  he  is  being  trained.  Thus  alone  can  he  gain 
independence,  confidence,  and  resource.  I  want  to 
insist  strongly  that  the  establishment  and  further  de- 
velopment of  these  Teaching  Libraries  is  not  a  mere 
luxury,  desirable  indeed,  though  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, but  a  necessity  of  the  first  urgency  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  study  of  English  Philology  in  this  country 
is  ever  to  become  a  reality  and  to  yield  fruitful  results. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  other  way  in  which  the  subject 
can  be  adequately  presented  to  the  student,  nor  by 
what  other  means  he  can  be  brought  acquainted  and 
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familiarized  with  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  the 
progress  of  the  science.  I  cannot  see  how  else  the 
beginnings  are  to  be  made  of  that  essential  training  in 
the  application  of  sound  philological  method  without 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  our  teaching  can  lead  no- 
where— except  to  the  examination  room.  The  further 
development  of  what  may  be  called  the  laborator}' 
method  would  unquestionably  give  a  new  vitality  to 
our  subject,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  under 
such  conditions  the  pursuit  of  it  would  fail  to  appeal 
to  greatly  increased  numbers  of  genuine  students.  The 
collection  of  evidence  to  illustrate  this  or  that  question, 
the  sifting,  orderly  arrangement,  and  interpretation  of 
this,  the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  the  discussions 
between  teacher  and  taught  of  the  problems  which  arise 
from  all  such  work,  the  clash  of  opinion,  the  disciplined 
speculation,  controlled  by  reference  to  sources  and 
authorities,  all  this  is  infinitely  stimulating  to  the  eager 
mind  of  youth  and  of  the  highest  educative  value. 

These  laboratory  classes  should  begin  as  soon  as 
a  candidate  enters  the  English  School.  There  is  no 
mysterious  quality  about  studies  pursued  in  such  a 
manner  which  makes  them  unsuitable  for  beginners. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  method  be  sound  the  earlier  it  is 
applied  the  better.  The  sooner  the  pupil  can  escape 
from  leading-strings  and  from  an  atmosphere  too  closely 
resembling  that  of  his  Secondary  School,  the  better  use 
he  will  make  of  his  time  at  the  University. 

If  we  can  cultivate  the  right  habit  of  mind,  and  give 
some  insight  into  the  methods  of  research  in  the  pre- 
graduate  stage,  while  at  the  same  time  laying  that  solid 
basis  of  elementary  knowledge  the  existence  of  which 
we  all  desire  in  our  pupils,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall 
have  prepared  the  ground  for  an  ampler  training  which, 
in  the  post-graduate  period,  will  lead,  as  we  hope,  to  real 
constructive  work. 
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There  is  a  very  real  need  to  consider  the  means  of 
providing  for  a  training  in  the  methods  of  research. 

It  is  not  enough  to  offer  Research  Degrees  and  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  enough  to  set  forth  that  the  University  wishes 
to  encourage  post-graduate  work.  There  is  no  magic 
in  graduation  which  enables  a  man  to  do  after  it  what  he 
was  unable  to  do  before.  It  is  futile  for  a  man  who  has 
always  trusted  to  others  for  his  information,  whether  in 
text-books  or  lectures,  to  say  suddenly,  '  Go  to,  I  will  now 
carry  out  some  research.'  Unless  he  has  learnt  how  to 
research,  has  served  his  apprenticeship,  is  accustomed 
to  ask  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things,  and  to  find  an 
answer,  unless  further  he  is  familiar  with  the  problems 
which  demand  solution,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  way 
in  which  solution  is  best  sought,  he  will  be  incapable  of 
research.  He  does  not  know  what  questions  to  investi- 
gate nor  how  to  set  about  the  business.  Some  part  at 
least  of  the  necessary  training  must,  I  think,  be  under- 
gone before  graduating.  Failing  this,  the  period  of  actual 
production  must  be  considerably  postponed. 

A  student  accustomed  in  his  undergraduate  days  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  a  well-organized  Philological 
Laboratory,  or  Library,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  suggest  a 
subject  for  research,  and  he  will  have  a  prett}^  good  idea 
of  how  to  set  about  his  task.  He  would  naturally  also 
have  the  constant  advice  and  direction  of  such  teachers 
as  were  most  interested  and  skilled  in  the  special  field 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  chosen. 

The  existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  post- 
graduates engaged  in  research  in  English  would  give 
an  enormous  impetus  to  the  studies  of  the  younger 
people  who  had  not  yet  graduated.  The  latter  should 
naturally  be  in  touch  with  the  work  being  carried  on  in 
connexion  with  the  School,  and  would  hear  it  discussed. 
The  post-graduates  should  be  encouraged  to  give  an 
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informal  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  and 
results  of  their  investigations  for  the  benefit  of  their 
younger  brethren.  Thus  the  different  generations  of 
students  would  be  linked  up  by  the  bond  of  common 
aims,  the  real  spirit  of  research  would  be  abroad,  and  in 
a  University  where  this  prevailed,  there  would  be  a  living 
and  productive  School  of  English  Philology. 

The  first  and  last  word  in  our  aspirations  for  the  future 
progress  of  our  studies  is  Research.  This  is  the  life- 
blood  of  all  learning.  It  is  a  truism  that  without  it  the 
teacher  has  nothing  to  say  which  has  not  been  said  a 
thousand  times,  and  must  fall  back  upon  the  common- 
places of  the  text-books.  Such  a  stereotyped  treatment 
of  a  subject  could  only  lead  to  sterility  and  dullness  in 
the  pupil  also.  It  is  what  Coleridge  calls  '  barricadoing 
the  door  to  truth,  and  setting  up  a  turnpike  at  every  turn 
of  the  road  \  All  sound  and  lively  teaching  is  rooted  in 
research,  and  can  by  no  means  be  divorced  from  it.  The 
teacher  must  be  primarily  himself  an  investigator  who 
shares  his  discoveries  with  his  pupils  and  lures  them  also 
along  the  path  of  discovery.  And  if  this  union  of  teach- 
ing and  research  in  the  teacher  is  essential  to  his  own 
well-being,  it  is  no  less  so  to  that  of  his  pupil.  For  him 
it  means  that  he  is  brought  into  touch  with  learning 
in  the  making ;  he  thus  gets  '  glimpses  that  shall  make 
him  less  forlorn and  feels  that  he  is  not  the  mere  bonds- 
man of  a  system  bounded  by  an  examination,  but  the  free 
and  cheerful  servant  of  learning  whose  scope  is  infinite. 

The  creation  of  adequate  teaching  libraries,  well 
equipped  with  books  and  journals,  and  suitably  housed, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  first  need  of  our  University 
Schools  of  English  in  this  country.  We  have  the  germ 
of  such  a  system  here,  in  the  Napier  Library,  but  much 
has  to  be  done,  both  in  the  enlargement  of  the  collections 
and  in  bringing  it  up  to  date,  and  lodging  it  in  a  build- 
ing adapted  for  the  purpose  of  such  work  as  it  ought  to 
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accomplish.  We  must  aim  at  having  several  rooms — 
a  large,  well-lighted  central  chamber  where  the  books  are 
accessible  to  all;  rooms  where  demonstration  classes 
can  be  conducted  without  disturbing  or  interrupting  the 
work  of  readers ;  rooms  where  special  private  research 
can  be  carried  on. 

I  have  already  said  that  post-graduates  might  with 
great  advantage  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  rising 
generation  of  undergraduates.  This  should  indeed  be 
carefully  organized.  Such  a  system  of  instruction  as 
that  which  I  have  outlined  would  demand  the  services 
of  a  certain  number  of  what  in  the  Natural  Sciences 
they  would,  I  suppose,  call  Demonstrators,  and  what  we 
should  probably  call  Tutors.  These  Tutors  must  of 
necessity  all  be  engaged  on  special  work  of  their  own, 
and  some  of  them  might  be  drawn  from  those  who  were 
working  for  Research  Degrees.  For  these  it  would  be 
of  the  highest  benefit  that  they  should  practise  the  art  of 
simple  and  clear  statement,  that  they  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  seeing  things  from  the  beginner's  point  of  view, 
and  of  learning  to  meet  the  particular  difficulties  which 
beset  the  elements  of  a  study  in  different  minds.  Also 
in  the  process  of  explaining  to  others  their  own  ideas 
would  be  clarified  and  enlarged.  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  our  Schools  of  English  could  be  arranged  on 
some  such  plan  as  this  we  should  make  philological 
studies  more  living  and  attractive  to  the  general  run  of 
students,  and  that  we  should  make  them  a  better  educa- 
tional instrument.  We  should  weld  undergraduate  and 
post-graduate  work  in  this  subject  into  an  organic  unit}', 
and  we  should  further,  before  long,  have  created  a  com- 
pact bod)7  of  independent  workers  and  well-trained, 
efficient  teachers. 

May  I  indicate  a  few  from  among  the  many  fruitful 
lines  of  research  which  are  open  to  the  student  of 
English  Philology  ? 
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We  want  a  series  of  minute  studies  on  the  dialectal 
distribution  of  elements  of  vocabulary  in  Old  and  Middle 
English.  The  basis  of  such  investigations  would  naturally 
be  those  literary  monuments  of  whose  place  of  origin 
we  are  approximately  certain,  but  much  light  will  be 
shed  from  the  study  of  place  names  and  family  names. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  on  the  vocabulary  of  ME. 
The  precise  meaning  and  origin  of  many  words  is  still 
obscure ;  the  linguistic  sources  of  others  are  still  but 
imperfectly  known,  the  chronology  of  their  introduction, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  meaning  has  developed,  needs 
to  be  worked  out.  Professor  Weekley  has  recently 
shown,  in  a  popular  article,  how  much  may  be  learnt 
from  old  forms  of  personal  names  and  cognomens, 
concerning  the  early  existence  of  certain  words  in  Eng- 
lish, which  occur  in  names  centuries  before  they  are 
found  in  literature.  Doubtless  stores  of  material  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  but  this  has  to  be  dug 
out,  and  in  some  cases  amplified,  systematically  grouped, 
and  interpreted  in  special  treatises. 

The  language  of  the  Late  OE.  period — that  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  early  twelfth  centuries — needs  to  be 
carefully  studied  from  all  the  available  sources,  literary 
documents,  and  place-name  forms.  Such  an  investigation 
would  throw  light  on  many  chronological  problems.  A 
series  of  minute  studies  of  the  distribution  of  well- 
marked  dialect  features,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  urgently  required.  This  would 
not  only  clear  up  much  that  is  still  obscure  regarding  the 
relations  of  the  ME.  dialects,  but  would  certainly  throw 
light  upon  those  of  the  earlier  period  where  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  records  other  than  West  Saxon. 

We  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  fix  the  dialect  of  all 
our  OE.  and  ME.  texts  with  some  precision,  but  we  shall 
be  unable  to  do  this  for  a  large  number  of  them  with 
any  certainty  till  we  have  such  detailed  studies  as  those 
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just  suggested,  together  with  general  comparative 
surveys.  The  importance  of  the  early  forms  of  place 
names  in  such  inquiries  has  now  been  amply  vindicated. 
Most  English  place  names  contain  an  element  which 
exists  also  as  an  independent  word,  e.g.  heath,  hurst, 
well,  hart,  and  so  on.  These  and  many  other  words 
vary  in  form  in  perfectly  definite  ways  according  to  the 
dialect  in  which  they  occur.  By  studying  the  early 
forms  of  place  names  in  which  such  words  occur  as 
elements  we  can  arrive  at  a  more  minute  knowledge  of 
the  exact  distribution  of  each  type  than  is  possible  by 
any  other  means.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  dialect  feature 
found  both  in  OE.  and  ME.  and  surviving  in  literary 
English  to-day,  to  some  extent,  which  until  a  few  years 
ago  was  considered  to  be  an  unequivocal  test  of  Kentish. 
Texts  in  which  it  occurred  were  said,  if  they  were  not 
pure  Kentish,  to  show  the  influence  of  Kentish  scribes. 
The  London  dialect  of  Chaucer  was  said  to  have  derived 
this  feature  from  Kent.  The  investigation  of  place 
names  has  shown  that  this  characteristic  was  not  con- 
fined to  Kent,  but  occurred  also  in  varying  degree  at  any 
rate  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire ; 
while  subsequent  research  has  confirmed  these  results, 
and  has  further  proved  that  the  peculiarity  occurred  in 
Lincolnshire  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  Norfolk  by  the  third  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  in  Northamptonshire  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth.  How  much  earlier  it  may  have  existed 
in  all  these  areas  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  traces  of  it 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  Suffolk  documents  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  in  a  Cambridge- 
shire Charter  of  the  tenth. 

During  the  War  two  Germans,  Brandl  and  Heuser, 
and  a  Swede,  Ekwall,  published  elaborate  investigations 
into  the  distribution  of  dialect  features  in  ME.  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  material  afforded  by  place 
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names.  Here  is  a  rich  field  for  future  research,  the 
working  of  which  is  at  present  in  its  beginnings. 

When  one  inquires  into  the  details  of  ME.  grammar, 
one  finds  out  how  little  is  known  with  any  certainty. 
The  chronology  of  the  lengthenings  and  shortenings  of 
vowels,  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  ME.  phonology, 
and  of  many  of  the  isolative  sound  changes  which  differ- 
entiate this  from  the  older  forms  of  English,  have  still  to 
be  fixed  with  precision. 

Again  many  of  the  later  sound  changes  which  we 
regard  as  typical  of  Modern  English,  and  which  were 
placed  by  Ellis  and  Sweet  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
have  now  good  reasons  for  thinking  were  very  much 
earlier. 

It  was  pointed  out  just  now  that  the  results  arrived  at 
by  the  scholars  and  by  their  followers,  based  upon  the 
statements  of  the  old  grammarians,  were  undisputed 
until  quite  recently.  The  old  doctrines  were,  however, 
seriously  undermined  seven  or  eight  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Zachrisson,  a  Swedish  scholar,  who  besides  submitting 
the  grammarians  to  a  severe  gruelling,  also  showed 
how  much  could  be  learnt  from  the  occasional  departures 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  from  the  tradi- 
tional spelling,  departures  which  arose  from  the  uncon- 
scious tendency  of  scribes  to  write  phonetically.  The 
results  of  Dr.  Zachrisson's  work  are  to  prove  that  the 
grammarians  had  been  trusted  too  blindly,  and  that  our 
Modern  English  pronunciation  was  established,  practi- 
cally in  its  present  state,  some  centuries  earlier  than 
Ellis  and  Sweet  supposed. 

Still  more  recent  investigations  of  these  questions, 
based  upon  a  larger  collection  of  occasional  spellings, 
representing  not  only  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies but  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  also, 
drawn  mainly  from  private  letters  and  diaries,  tend  to 
confirm  the  main  points  in  Dr.  Zachrisson's  contention, 
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and  to  put  the  principal  sound  changes,  or  their  begin- 
nings, back  perhaps  a  century  earlier  than  he  felt  justified 
in  doing.  If  these  results  gain  acceptance  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  pronounce  Shakespeare  in  what 
seems  to  some  an  outlandish  manner,  in  attempting  to 
reproduce  the  uttered  speech  of  his  age,  and  there  is  a 
further  result.  If  we  believe  that  before  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  most  of  the  English  vowels  had  reached 
something  not  very  different  from  the  pronunciation  of 
to-day,  it  becomes  necessary  to  reconsider  our  views 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  age  of  Chaucer.  Are  we 
justified  in  supposing,  for  instance,  that  Chaucer  still 
said  fmne  with  the  full '  continental '  d,  when  we  can  show 
that  less  than  fifty  years  after  his  death  spellings  and 
rhymes  occur  which  suggest  a  pronunciation  of  this 
vowel  something  like  that  in  French  fete?  But  if  we 
upset  the  view  usually  taught  respecting  Chaucer's  pro- 
nunciation of  this  one  vowel,  half  the  system  established 
by  Ellis  on  early  pronunciation  crumbles.  If  we  further 
could  prove  that  Chaucer  no  longer  said  boc  [bok]  but 
[buk],  as  I  personally  believe  he  did,  the  other  half  goes 
after  it.  In  fact  the  whole  chronology  of  English  sound 
change  is  once  more  in  the  melting-pot.  Here  again, 
then,  is  a  fresh  field  of  investigation,  based  on  material  of 
a  new  order.  If  further  research  on  these  lines  bears  out 
views  recently  propounded,  it  will  change  a  large  body 
of  doctrine  which  is  now  held  as  orthodox.  It  lies  with 
the  rising  generation  to  confirm  or  confute  the  new  views. 
You  will  notice  that  these  lines  of  investigation  involve 
a  minute  study  of  the  actual  documents  of  the  past 
(from,  say,  1400  onwards),  so  careful  that  it  means 
getting  really  into  touch  with  the  writers,  and,  one 
might  almost  say,  hearing  them  speak.  The  sympathetic 
perusal  of  these  very  human  documents  demands  quite 
a  different  attitude  of  mind  from  that  required  for  putting 
the  early  grammarians  upon  the  rack  and  attempting  to 
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torture  them  into  intelligibility.  I  think  the  former  is 
a  more  attractive  and  a  more  humanizing  occupation. 
Another  interesting  line  of  inquiry,  which  would  throw 
great  light  upon  life  and  manners,  is  the  colloquial  idiom 
of  everyday  life  from  Chaucer's  day  to  our  own.  For 
the  fifteenth  century  the  materials  are  comparatively 
scanty  compared  with  that  of  the  following  centuries, 
during  which  it  becomes  increasingly  rich.  Private 
letters,  diaries,  memoirs,  plays,  novels,  need  all  to  be 
examined.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  and  a  number  of 
collaborators  would  be  required  to  exhaust  it. 

As  an  example  of  a  large  general  question  there  may 
be  mentioned  the  relation  of  Literary  English  and 
Received  Standard  Spoken  English  to  the  various  other 
forms  of  spoken  English — namely  the  Dialects,  both 
Regional  and  Social.  The  changes  which  have  over- 
taken the  spoken  language  of  polite  society  during  the 
last  300  years  are  mainly  due  to  a  shifting  standard. 
Old  forms,  words,  phrases,  and  pronunciations  have 
been  gradually  abandoned  in  favour  of  those  of 
another  type.  These  new  forms  have  passed  into  Re- 
ceived Standard  from  other  dialects.  It  appears,  in  the 
light  of  what  we  know,  that  the  Regional  Dialects  proper 
have  exercised  comparatively  little  influence,  and  that 
this  comes  rather  from  what  I  have  ventured  to  call 
Modified  Standard.  By  this  term  is  meant  a  type  of 
English  derived  primarily  from  the  Received  Standard, 
but  variously  modified  among  different  social  classes  as 
they  acquired  it,  and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  influence 
of  the  original  Regional  Dialect  in  different  parts  of  the 
countiy.  This  Modified  Standard  is  what  speakers  of 
Received  Standard  call  Vulgarism.  But  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  the  rapid  social  changes — of  many  kinds — 
during  the  last  few  centuries  have  brought  about  corre- 
sponding changes  in  manners  and  speech,  and  in  both 
of  these  respects  the  vulgarism  of  yesterday  becomes 
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the  polite  form  of  to-day.  The  reverse  also  happens, 
and  many  types  of  pronunciation,  idiom,  and  grammati- 
cal construction  which  were  current  among  the  most 
fastidious  speakers  in  the  times  of  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers  would  now  be  considered  out- 
rageously vulgar,  slipshod,  and  illiterate.  The  same 
thing  is  still  going  on,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  much 
of  what  we  now  condemn  as  possessing  the  peculiarly 
odious  vulgarity  of  over-refinement,  or  sham  gentility, 
will  in  time  gain  a  firm  footing  in  Received  Standard, 
and  some  of  us  may  live  to  hear  these  things  from  the 
lips  of  our  grandchildren.  Here  again  is  a  field  of  very 
interesting  historical  research  which  at  present  has 
hardly  even  been  properly  mapped  out. 

Finally,  in  this  brief  indication  of  possibilities  for  future 
work,  the  study  of  living  Regional  Dialects  may  be 
mentioned.  The  English  Dialect  Dictionary  is  indeed 
a  fine  monument  of  industry  and  acuteness,  with  its 
copiousness  of  material  and  the  skilful  arrangement  of 
the  facts  it  records.  The  eminent  author  of  this  work, 
and  of  the  Dialect  Grammar  which  accompanies  it,  will 
not,  however,  I  feel  sure,  claim  that  by  the  publication 
of  these  works  that  chapter  of  investigation  is  closed  and 
that  all  the  problems  connected  with  it  are  settled.  The 
charm  of  our  subject  is  that  the  last  word  is  never  said. 
The  questions  still  to  be  answered  are  almost  endless  ; 
I  will  only  indicate  a  few  of  them. 

First  of  all  it  may  be  said  that  the  beginning  of  a  real 
comparative  grammar  of  the  Modern  Regional  Dialects 
has  yet  to  be  made. 

Again,  the  relations  of  these  Modern  Dialects  to  those 
of  ME.  have  still  to  be  made  out  in  detail.  The  historical 
study  of  the  Regional  Dialects  is  not  nearly  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  that  of  Literary  and  Received  Standard  English. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  genealogy  of  many 
of  the  modern  forms  of  Regional  Dialect  Speech.  Much 
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of  this  is  doubtless  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  is  not  the 
old  Regional  at  all,  but  is  simply  sprung  from  some 
form  of  Modified  Standard.  Before  English  Dialectology 
can  be  considered  to  make  another  stride  forward,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old,  the 
genuine  Regional  from  the  Modern  Vulgarism. 

In  dealing  systematically  with  the  non-Regional  ele- 
ments, it  should  be  possible  in  time  to  distinguish  the 
various  strata  of  imported  material  and  to  say,  '  This  is 
fifteenth  century,  that  sixteenth,  that  other  seventeenth 
and  so  on.  That  this  influence  of  Received  Standard 
upon  Regional  Speech  began  very  early  is  certain.  If 
John  Shillingford,  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  1450,  could  write 
English  which  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Court — rather  more  like  it,  indeed,  than 
that  of  William  Gregory,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
a  year  or  so  later,  it  is  evident  that '  London  English 
or  something  like  what  had  already  become  the  spoken 
standard  of  the  Court,  was  fairly  widespread  among 
certain  classes  at  that  date.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
this  form  of  English  was  not  then,  any  more  than  at 
present,  spoken  everywhere  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  It  would  be  modified  by  the  local  speech 
habit— or  what  philologists  call  the  speech  basis — of 
the  area  into  which  it  passed.  That  John  Shillingford 
himself  spoke  with  a  Devonshire  accent,  as  did  his 
greater  countryman  of  more  than  a  century  later — Sir 
Walter  Raleigh— is  obvious  from  some  of  his  spellings, 
which  reflect  a  type  of  pronunciation  typically  western 
in  character.  A  great  deal  of  present-day  Regional 
Dialect,  then,  is  certainly,  in  origin,  Standard  English 
modified  by  local  habit ;  but  some  of  this  element  may 
represent  the  Received  Standard  of  several  centuries  ago 
which  has  survived  there  like  a  fossil  fish  in  chalk. 
Such  an  inquiry  as  that  suggested  would  throw  light 
incidentally  upon  the  history  of  Received  Standard. 
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The  future  investigator  of  living  English  dialects 
must  bring  to  his  task  a  thorough  phonetic  training, 
a  minute  knowledge  of  Middle  English  Dialects,  and  an 
equally  detailed  knowledge  of  the  English  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries — a  com- 
bination of  accomplishments  which  few  workers  in  this 
field  in  the  past  possessed.  If  we  are  now  able  to  see 
more  clearly  what  are  the  vital  questions  in  the  historical 
treatment  of  living  dialects,  and  to  devise  more  exact 
methods  of  investigation  than  the  workers  of  the  past, 
this  is  due  partly  to  the  rapid  advances  in  various 
domains  which  have  been  made  in  English  Philology 
during  the  last  two  decades,  and  partly  also,  as  we  must 
never  forget,  to  the  labours  of  the  first  scientific  workers 
in  this  field,  of  whom  Professor  Wright  is  the  chief  in 
this  country.  We  should  be  wrong,  however,  not  to 
recognize  that  the  older  methods  are  hardly  adequate  to 
the  requirements  of  to-day,  and  that  a  wider  outlook  is 
possible  and  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

Such,  then,  are  a  very  few  of  the  general  and  special 
questions  which  are  awaiting  competent  workers.  Each 
of  these  lines  of  research,  and  others  which  will  occur 
to  .  many  of  my  hearers,  will  give  rise,  for  those  who 
follow  them,  to  many  new,  and  at  present  perhaps  unfore- 
seen problems.  Research  begets  research,  both  for  the 
worker  himself  and  for  others. 

Are  we  at  English  Universities  going  to  do  these  and 
many  other  things  ourselves,  or  shall  we  leave  them  all 
for  the  foreigner  ?  That  is  the  question  we  teachers 
have  to  consider.  With  all  respect,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  give  serious  thought  to  the  problem  of  reorganizing 
English  Philological  studies  in  our  Universities  so  as  to 
bring  them  more  into  relation  with  the  present  'state  of 
knowledge,  and  to  make  them  if  possible  more  living 
and  attractive.  Above  all,  can  we  not  take  steps  to 
secure  greater  facilities  for  training  students  in  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  research? 
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It  has  been  far  from  my  intention  to  lay  down  hard- 
and-fast  lines,  or  to  prescribe  dogmatically  the  precise 
manner  in  which  progress  may  be  achieved.  I  have 
tried  merely  to  give  an  indication  of  my  own  aspirations, 
to  provide  a  basis  for  further  discussion,  and  to  empha- 
size some  of  the  essentials,  as  they  appear  to  me,  in 
a  progressive  policy.  It  is  evident  that  conditions  and 
requirements  are  different  in  different  Universities,  and 
that  each  University  must  adapt  its  organization  of 
studies  to  its  own  peculiar  soil  and  genius.  The  main 
thing  is  to  have  a  clear  aim,  and  to  press  vigorously 
towards  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
relation  between  the  two  sides  of  our  School  of  English 
— the  Philological  and  the  Literary. 

The  belief  which  I  am  told  still  lingers  in  obscure 
places,  though  certainly  not  in  Oxford,  that  there  is 
a  natural  hostility  and  jealousy  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  great  branches  of  study,  is  too 
extravagant  to  need  refutation  here.  Such  follies  and 
trivialities  find  no  resting-place  in  this  University.  The 
study  of  Literature  and  that  of  Philology  are  undoubtedly 
very  different  in  aim  and  method ;  they  appeal,  severally, 
with  special  force,  as  we  have  already  admitted,  to  rather 
different  types  of  mind;  and  it  appears  to  me  perfectly 
open  to  discussion,  whether  in  the  organization  of 
studies  in  a  University  Philology  and  Literature  should 
form  two  Schools  or  one  School.  While  these  two 
disciplines,  as  regards  their  aims  and  methods,  run 
largely  in  separate  channels,  there  are  certainly  some 
aspects  of  each  where  the  dividing  wall  between  them 
appears  to  vanish,  so  that  the  two  streams  almost  mingle. 
Still,  each  is  a  most  exacting  pursuit,  and  demands  long 
periods  of  unshared  devotion,  and  a  bountiful  degree  of 
leisure.  Each  requires  that  certain  habits  of  mind  shall 
be  formed  which,  if  not  necessarily  incompatible  one 
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with  the  other,  are  so  different  that  it  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
tracting and  irritating  for  a  young  student  to  pass 
rapidly  and  constantly  from  one  to  the  other,  especially 
if  his  heart  is  mainly  set  in  one  direction.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  when  both  Literature  and  Philology 
are  insisted  upon  for  a  University  examination,  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  student  may  be  harassed  by  being 
compelled  constantly  to  turn  aside  from  those  pursuits 
in  which  lies  his  chief  delight,  and  that  his  studies  in 
both  subjects  may  suffer — especially  that  in  which  he 
ought  most  to  excel.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
drawbacks  to  a  complete  separation  of  subjects.  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  settle  this  thorny  question  here. 
The  matter  may  come  up  for  discussion  some  day,  and 
in  the  meantime  every  one  should  preserve,  as  far  as 
may  be,  an  open  mind.  I  am  quite  certain  that  all  of 
us  wish  to  see  both  studies  flourish  and  develop  in  our 
University  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  more, 
that  every  one  recognizes  that  the  fullest  facilities  and 
opportunities  ought  to  be  given  to  the  student  of  English 
to  receive  the  best  training  the  University  can  give  in 
that  one  of  the  sister  subjects,  whichever  it  may  be,  for 
which  he  has  the  greatest  inclination  and  aptitude. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  combining  both  in  one  School 
you  may  get  but  a  mutilated  training  in  each,  or  else  an 
unsatisfactory  system  whereby,  while  nominally  insisting 
upon  both,  we  yet  permit  a  concentration  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  candidate's  choice,  so  that  the  performance 
in  the  other  might  tend  to  become  merely  formal  and 
perfunctory.  Whatever  may  be  our  ultimate  policy  in  this 
respect,  I  trust  we  shall  remember  that  leisure  for  proper 
assimilation  and  quiet  reflection  is  essential  to  a  fruitful 
course  of  study.  I  think  we  shall  agree  that  if  a  subject 
is  studied  at  all,  for  a  University  Honour  School,  it  must 
be  tackled  seriously,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
may  derive  some  permanent  intellectual  advantage  from 
its  pursuit. 
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In  saying  this,  I  am  thinking  mainly  of  the  philo- 
logical studies  of  those  candidates  whose  chief  subject 
is  English  Literature.  We  must  consider  very  carefully 
in  the  near  future  both  the  extent  and  the  character  of 
the  courses  on  the  History  of  English  which  we  present 
to  these  candidates,  and  the  amount  of  time  which  they 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  expend  upon  their  studies 
in  this  and  kindred  subjects,  having  regard  to  the  exacting 
nature  of  their  more  special  work.  If  we  find  it  possible 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  philological  study  sufficiently 
living,  interesting,  and  thorough  so  far  as  it  goes, 
which  can  give  to  the  majority  of  Literature  students 
a  fresh  outlook  and  some  grasp  of  principles,  one  in 
which  the  historical  study  of  English  is  related,  in 
some  living  manner,  to  the  work  in  literature,  such 
a  Course  might  have  a  real  educational  value.  If  we 
cannot  secure  this  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  then, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  would  rather  leave  it  alone. 

I  recognize  that  the  number  of  special  students  in 
Literature  will  probably  always  be  far  larger  than 
those  in  Philology.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  our  colleagues  the  teachers 
of  Literature  as  to  the  place  which  Philology  should 
occupy  in  the  studies  of  their  pupils.  It  is  for  them  to 
tell  us  how  largely  they  think  this  subject  should  bulk 
in  the  training  of  literary  scholars.  They  are  surely 
the  only  competent  judges  in  the  matter.  It  is  only, 
I  think,  by  such  complete  agreement,  confidence,  and 
sympathy  as  exist  to-day  among  all  the  teachers  of  our 
School  of  English,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  School 
as  a  whole  can  be  served. 

You  will  not  have  gathered,  I  hope,  that  I  should 
ever  be  content  to  regard  English  Philology  as  a  mere 
appanage  of  the  School  of  English  Literature,  a  sort  of 
make-weight  in  the  education  of  its  members. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  see  a  great  School  of  English 
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Literature  in  Oxford,  with  flourishing  departments  of 
historical  research  and  of  criticism,  in  which  the  writings 
of  every  age  are  studied  in  all  their  bearings,  and  literary 
movements  are  traced,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  their  origins, 
their  relations  to  our  social  and  spiritual  development 
revealed,  and  their  connexions  with  the  general  stream 
of  European  culture  investigated — if  we  desire  this  and 
more,  and  intend  to  collaborate  to  the  best  of  our  power 
to  assist  our  literary  colleagues  in  the  realization  of  their 
dreams,  we  philologists  expect,  nay,  we  are  certain  of, 
an  equal  sympathy  and  support  from  them. 

We  hope  gradually  to  build  up  a  vigorous  School  of 
philological  study  and  research,  smaller,  in  point  of 
numbers,  it  may  be,  than  the  School  of  Literature,  but 
assuredly  no  less  eager  and  active. 

Our  School  will  (as  we  hope)  be  so  organized  as 
to  permit  all  those  who  desire  it  to  specialize  in  Philo- 
logy, and  to  devote  their  time  in  the  most  fruitful 
manner  to  the  subject,  free  from  distractions.  The 
machinery  whereby  this  may  be  accomplished  has  yet 
to  be  devised.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  necessary 
adjustments  between  Philology  and  Literature  will  be 
made  in  no  grudging  and  huckstering  spirit ;  not  by 
a  series  of  petty  bargainings  and  mean  concessions,  now 
on  the  one  part,  now  on  the  other,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
cheerful  and  generous  understanding,  on  both  sides, 
of  the  other's  aspirations. 

At  the  present  time  most  teachers  and  students  of 
English  Philology  in  our  Universities  are  suffering 
under  a  system  which  restricts  and  partly  sterilizes  the 
labours  of  both. 

Among  the  defects  of  our  system  the  following  appear 
to  me  the  chief  as  they  affect  philological  studies  : — 

In  many  places  the  time-table  is  far  too  heavy,  having 
regard  to  the  short  time  allowed  for  covering  the 
ground.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  those  Univer- 
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sities  where  the  English  School  is  double-barrelled. 
Our  studies  are  hurried  and  superficial. 

Too  often  there  is  no  time  for  the  young  student  to 
become  immersed  in  the  spirit  and  methods  of  his 
subject.  There  are  not  enough  facilities  for  intro- 
ducing him  directly  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  and 
the  principal  first-hand  authorities. 

We  are  not  always  able,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  to 
wean  our  pupils  from  dependence  upon  text-books,  and 
lecture-courses  which  are  often  virtually,  merely  dictated 
text-books.  We  have  often  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  begin  a  real  training  of  our  students  in  the  work  of 
independent  study  and  research.  The  organization  and 
the  specialized  teaching  are  frequently  lacking  which 
alone  can  create  productive  scholars.  Curricula  and 
examination  requirements  have  sometimes  become 
stereotyped  and  rigid  (through  no  fault  of  the  teachers), 
so  that  they  no  longer  represent  the  subject  as  it  now 
exists,  but  rather  a  conception  which  has  long  been 
antiquated.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  the  student  is 
never  confronted  at  all  with  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting problems  which  are  now  the  subject  of  inquiry 
and  discussion  among  the  most  lively  and  progressive- 
investigators.  The  extraordinary  variety  of  questions 
now  at  issue  in  the  several  periods  of  English,  the 
numberless  lines  of  inquiry  now  open,  and  the  new 
paths  of  approach,  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  with  the 
result  that  the  student  never  learns  to  stray  from  tracks 
that  have  long  been  beaten  hard  and  arid  by  countless  feet. 

None  of  these  defects  in  our  system  is  past  our 
power  to  remedy.  We  all,  I  believe,  look  forward  to 
a  revival  of  philological  studies  in  our  Universities,  an 
awakening  of  enthusiasm  and  of  productive  activity.  We 
shall  labour  to  bring  this  about.  But  when  we  elders 
have  succeeded,  or  failed,  as  it  may  chance,  in  doing 
our  part,  the  future  of  English  Philology  lies  with  the 
rising  generation. 
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